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they usually pay may be applied towards paying for 
a home in which they live. The unmarried clerk or 
artisan has learned a practical way of accumulating 
a sum to go into business for himself. The influences 
radiating from these associations in the community 
are elevating, and the results which they produce 
are in a high degree stable in their character. The 
most that society can do for an individual is to give 
him an opportunity and show him how he can help 
himself. 

Place in the cities and business centers throughout 
the States many of these associations based upon the 
idea of self-help, saving, thrift and home-building 
and home-owning and you have brought to pass a 
powerful influence for good. The man who is striv- 
ing to earn, save and pay for the home, when he has 
accomplished it, will be a better man, a better artisan 
or clerk, a better husband and a better citizen. In 
the keeping of such the public will be safe. 



The Tailoring Trade and the Sweating System. 

BY PHOF. KATHABINE COMAN OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

Consideration of the conditions of the tailoring 
trade in London leads to the conclusion that the 
sweating system is not a peculiar form of industrial 
organization. Neither the wholesale firm, nor the 
middle man, nor the contractor should be held re- 
sponsible for the miserable condition of work and 
wage that prevail in the "slop-shop." In its ulti- 
mate analysis the sweating system is simply the com- 
petitive struggle for existence on the lowest levels 
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where the supply of unskilled labor is always greater 
than the demand. An historical study of the tailor- 
ing trade of Boston makes evident the evolution of 
similar conditions as similar influences prevail. 

Until the second quarter of this century, the 
master-tailors of Boston worked much as dress- 
makers do to-day. No material was furnished in 
the shop. No ready-made goods were kept on hand. 

From 1840 till 1875, Boston was the center of the 
wholesale clothing trade. There were thirty or forty 
large establishments. Fully one-half the work made 
up was sent into the retail markets of the West and 
South. The period from 1860 to 1875 seems to have 
been the golden age. A large share of the army 
clothing was made by Boston firms. Work was 
plentiful and wages high. The work was done in 
great shops provided by the large firms. This era 
of prosperity was followed by depression. 

For twenty years past, the clothing trade of New 
York and Chicago has come into effective competi- 
tion with that of Boston. The western firms have 
got control of the western trade since they can 
underbid the Boston work in those markets. This 
change was effected by the incoming tide of cheap 
labor — Portuguese, Italians, Hungarians, Poles — who 
flooded the tenement house regions of New York and 
Chicago and were ready to take work at any price. 

Coincident with this accession of low-priced labor 
was the importation of the so-called "London 
system." The Jew contractor appeared and, from 
the moment of his appearance, distanced all com- 
petitors. He is able to finish work at a price lower 
than the cost of making in the shops of the large 
firms. The Boston firms have been obliged to shut 
10 
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up their own workshops and give their work out to 
contractors or send it to New York. 

The girls who can remember the golden age, look 
back to the day of large shops as the time of peace 
and plenty. Their present grievances are (1) low 
wages, (2) irregular employment, (3) uncertain pay, 
(4) unsanitary work-rooms, (5) brutal and immoral 
work fellows. 

The men employed in these shops are for the most 
part Russian and German Jews. The Secretary of 
the Tailors' Union says that there are not more than 
twelve Christians among them. The women are 
Americans and foreign Jews with an increasing 
number of Italians and Portuguese. The Americans 
are good workwomen, trained in their trade and 
accustomed to high wages and wholesome conditions 
in the wholesale shops. They come into competition 
with cheap labor imported, not now as in 1849, from 
Germany, England and France, but from Southern 
Italy, from the coast islands of Portugal, from the 
wilder districts of Hungary and Russia. Since for- 
eigners are willing to work for $5 a week, they are 
rapidly driving better and higher paid tailoresses out 
of the trade. 

There is a still lower grade of workwomen — those 
who take work from the shops to finish at home. I 
have found such women earning by strenuous en- 
deavor only $2.50 per week. 

Various efforts have been made to resist the pres- 
sure of competition, but none of the remedies hith- 
erto discussed can bring about any permanent better- 
ment so long as a steady stream of cheap labor is 
pouring into our great cities. I confess that I despair 
of the success of combination, cooperation or educa- 
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tion. I believe the time has come to protect American 
workmen against the competition of foreign pauper 
labor. 



Girls' Boarding Homes. 



BY ROBERT STEIN. 



The main feature of the paper was a list of 120 of 
these institutions in the United States and Canada, 
giving name, address, weekly charge, degree of self- 
support, and capacity. Printed copies of the list were 
distributed. 

The weekly charge in the great majority of cases 
is $3.50, for room, board and washing, a sum which 
in the home secures comfort, while in a private board- 
ing house it would mean penury. Some homes are 
self-supporting with a charge of $2.50. The highest 
charge is $6.00. The homes were primarily designed, 
in most cases, to shelter the unemployed destitute. 
Once established, the home, by the advantages it 
affords, naturally becomes a rallying point also for 
those in employment, especially if they receive small 
wages. It is found that both purposes are best 
served when the institution is of such dimension 
that the number of unemployed and therefore non- 
paying inmates, is an inconsiderable fraction of the 
total. Thus the home in its full development is a 
boarding house where workingwomen receive room 
and board practically at cost, with the assurance 
that they will continue to receive them on credit in 
case they should be temporarily out of employment. 
Starting as shelters for the unemployed, the older 



